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Kenrd Aristoteles die sogenanrde tragische Katharsis f Von Heinbich 
Otte. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1912. Pp. 59. 
M. 1.60. 

The tardiness of this review was partly unavoidable and partly due to a 
desire to weigh again carefully the argument of Margoliouth, whom Otte 
dismisses very curtly. Otte follows and enlarges upon Joseph Egger in his 
destructive criticism of Bernays and he is not more successful than was Knoke. 
It is a beaten road, beginning with attacks upon details, such as Bernays' 
effort to distinguish trddri from iraOrj/juxTa and ending in much ridicule of a 
theory that reduces the theater to a psychiatric asylum. It is a relief to know 
from Margoliouth that at least Bernays' "personal character .... is 
pleasing." But a metaphor is not an enunciation of Euclid and the essential 
consideration is whether Bernays was right or wrong in assuming that Aris- 
totle coined a metaphor from the treatment of religious ecstasy. The fact 
that Aristotle uses the word xoflapcris for the first time without the article and 
without comment (Pol. 1341a23), as Otte notes, may simply mean that the 
reference to such treatment is too obvious to require emphasis. If Aristotle 
prefixes the article to Kddapaw in the famous locus following (1341639), it 
is only what we should expect; and here no juggling of words can destroy the 
conviction that he was as conscious of difficulty in the idea to be conveyed as 
of novelty in his use of the word. He can pause only to explain it dirAuis, 
but he will explain it later on more clearly iv to« irtpl iroo/i-uojs. Now Otte 
finds it necessary for his argument to adopt the theory that Aristotle's 
reference is to a later discussion which he made or intended to make in the 
Politics of the use of poetry for irarfkia, Svayoyytj (Unterhaltung) , avecris «oi 
■nji (TWTovlas avdnava-K. He goes even farther and supplies for us this missing 
doctrine of the social function of tragedy. The udda/xTis of tragedy intended 
in the Politics is summed up, in short, in the verse of Timocles, rcdvrjKt t<u 
mils- y Nio/&7 KtKov<f>iKt. In the Poetics no explanation occurs, simply 
because Aristotle is using KaOapa-is in a sense understood by all Greeks and 
requiring no comment. 

What then does the definition of tragedy come to be ? Mt/wjo-is is the 
owracris tS>v trpaypArmv, irepaivov<ra agrees with /u'/Mjcris not Tpayif&ut. Ilpay- 
fiarwv may be a better suggestion than Trincaveli's iraO-qixaruiv for the pad-q- 
IxaTtav of Ac. But in any case iraO-qpArutv is here a synonym for vpaypMnov 
and Aristotle may have employed the word intentionally (cf . ri 'AXKifiid&rp 
Zirpa£(v ri rl hradev 1451611) to bring in the note of suffering. We may 
admit that all this certainly does no violence to the Poetics. 

Finally we may paraphrase Otte's interpretation thus: Tragedy is the 
proper treatment of a grave subject that is an organic whole. Pity and 
fear constitute the essence of a tragic theme, and artistic treatment lies in 
stamping these on the incidents of the story. The ij.va.p6v and even the 
<f>iX.dv6pu>wov (1453a3) are not enough; indeed, the playwright must sift out 
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all fuapd from his material, and this sifting out is the KaBapcrm of the Poetics, 
and would be so understood by any Greek reader. Why not, we ask, add 
to, akoya to the matter which requires to be sifted out ? Because by reference 
to a passage in the Odyssey, another in the Oedipus Tyrannus, another in the 
Phaedo you shall see that /xiapos suggests itself to the mind as the opposite of 
Kadapos, and in the light of this possibility compare oi <pofiipov oiot iXeuvbv 
tovto, aWa /uapov io-nv, 1452639, as 1453639 and 1454a3. 

At this point we must part company with Otte. Each link except the 
last in his argument is made of genuine iron, but when put together they 
make, not a cable, but a watch-chain. It is singular, however, how many 
such investigations as Otte's, while mistaken as interpretation, are yet sound 
in aesthetic principles, raising problems of first-rate importance, but ending 
by bringing back the original difficulty. What is the alchemy by which the 
artist transforms some story of violence and sordid details into a thing of 
beauty ? The incidents are indeed purified, but how is this achieved by the 
impress of pity and fear? 

The writer still believes that the definition of tragedy includes the ipyov. 
The woXii is so defined in the Politics, and there is no more difficulty in accept- 
ing this addition here than in believing with Otte that Aristotle adds in the 
concluding line a hint of treatment for the playwright. Aristotle flatly 
asserts that the function of tragedy is to produce an effect which he describes 
as Kadapcns. The effect of great tragedy upon the Greeks was what it is upon 
ourselves. We may presume that Aristotle was as much interested as we in 
the nature of this effect, and this presumption must be the starting-point of 
all attempts to unravel the problem. 

The artificial nature of Otte's argument appears in his explanation of 
rrjv djro «X«ov Kal <f>6f$ov Sto fufirjcreais rjhovrjv (1453612) by a reference to the 
Rhetoric 137164 ff.: irav o av ev /UfirtfLtvov fj k&v rj fit] iJ8i> avrb to p4.1x.rjp.ivov. 
ov yap an tovtib yaipei, aXka. o-vWoyurfios icrrtv on tovto iicavo (Lore pja.v6d.vuv 
ti o-vp.pa.lvu (note particularly the next sentence)! So that the oIkoo, ySovr) 
of the drama lies simply in a "convincing" presentation of a terrible and 
pitiful theme. Indeed, this is putting it more than fairly. It would be 
truer to say that it lies in mere vraisemblance. In short, if one submits 
Otte's main position to the same torture that he applies to Bernays', he 
might ask how impressing pity and fear upon the incidents may be said to 
sift out fuapd. By squeezing them out ? 

It is now in order for some victim of this greatest literary crux to work 
out an ingenious thesis from this pavOdvecv ti o-vpfiatva by starting with Poetics 
1448616 and comparing Politics 1339a35-36, 1341a23-24, 134166. But, 
before setting out in pursuit of this will-o'-the-wisp, let anyone so tempted 
examine Politics 1340al-14 and ask himself whether this is not a preliminary 
sketch of Ka.8apo-K. 

To this great chapter of the Politics all argument must return. One 
line is sufficient to upset the whole argument of Margoliouth, i.e., bpav el in; 
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Kol irpos to rflos owraVa (^ iwvcriKrj) koi irpos T^v ifru^v. The iraBr] of the 
melanchohc men of genius, and of all of us in minor or occasional degree, as 
described in the Problems, § 30, are o-a>/uaruca. When Kadapms is resumed in 
the seventh chapter of Politics v, the language is metaphorical throughout. 
Now if Problems, § 30, suggests any treatment of these iraOrj, it is a bottle of 
good wine, the fiedy of Politics 1339a20. Why turn to passages in Hippocrates 
for treatment which when examined contain no idea of homeopathy ? As in 
the Problems, it is a matter of "feeding up" the element in defect, except in 
cases where, as a modern would put it, the vitality is too much depleted. 
The truth is that these irdOri on this higher plane are not to be extinguished, 
or purged away, or even purged themselves, but to be given their proper 
rpotp-q, which produces a high and legitimate delight, something very different 
from the <j>v<ru<ri fjSovri of music. This latter it is which is to be used /aupo<£v- 
XaKovvra {Politics 1337641) as a drug, an anodyne for the stress of life. The 
former is of the same stuff as the high passion of Oaapia, pure, untiring, 
were we only gods, but since we are only men (see Ethics vii. 11-14) "it 
seldom happens," alas, " that we find ourselves at the goal " (Politics 1339627) . 

As we sit, then, in our seats at the Dionysia, we do not require to sink 
back after the first tragedy into a former morbid condition, but we can go on 
to experience from a second and a third play a pleasurable excitation of 
emotions which are the better for being exercised, not starved, an experience 
for which we can find some parallel in the relief afforded to religious ecstasy 
by the sacred airs of Olympus. We shall tire at last, as we tire of speculation, 
but that is because we are human. 

In any case the riddle of KaOapcrus can never be solved along the line of a 
purely philological investigation. The hints in the Politics are too scanty. 
It cannot be solved apart from the Politics, but it requires as a preliminary 
a thorough delving into the psychology of Plato and Aristotle. 

W. S. MlLNER 

University College 
Toronto 



St. John Damascene, Barlaam and Ioasaph. With an English Trans- 
lation by G. R. Woodward and H. Mattingly. (Loeb Classical 
Library.) London: William Heinemann; New York: Mac- 
millan. Pp. xx+640. $1.50. 

Of the volumes of the Loeb Library the ones with which the present 
translation may best be compared are Professor Lake's Apostolic Fathers. 
The translators of St. John Damascenus have produced a far livelier version 
than Professor Lake, but are not so careful of their renderings; like him, they 
have forsaken the English of today for a dialect with a mediaeval flavor, 
but they have not kept so closely within bounds as he did. An examination 



